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¢ For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CONVINCEMENT AND LABORS OF 
STEPHEN CRISP. 


“At a very tender age,” he writes, “so 
soon as I can remember, and so soon as I was 
capable of understanding, he (the Lord) 
made me to understand that which consented 
not to any evil, but stood in my soul asa 
witness against all evil; and manifested 
that I should not lie, nor steal, nor be stub- 
born, nor be disobedient; but should be- 
have myself in meekness and quietness, and 
set truth before me as that which was better 
than falsehood ; and this same witness, even 
in the days of my childhood, ministered peace 
and boldness unto me when I hearkened unto 
its counsels.” He saw also, that “there was 
a nature in him that inclined to evil,” and 
was at times brought into condemnation, and 
by many devices endeavored to excuse him- 
self that he “might stop the mouth of the 
witness of God and procure peace.” 

But he found this a miserable help, for the 
light would often shine through, and show 
him “that in the pure reason that is from 
God there is no reason for any evil, let the 
provocations, temptations or example be what 
they may.” 

t isa rare thing to have an insight into 
the hidden conflicts of so young a child, yet 
it is not to be doubted that most children who 
are conscientiously brought up have corre- 
sponding experiences ; indeed, so susceptible 
are they to impressions that remorse for 
wrong-doing is often very bitter, as many of 


Of the early home life and surroundings of 
this dedicated servant of the Lord. scarcely 
anything is known. The exact date of his 
birth is not found either in the journal he 
left, or the memorials issued by the Meeting 
at Colchester, his native place, and by the 
Yearly Meeting of Amsterdam. Nor does he 
tell us from whom he was descended or what 
was the outward condition of his parents. 

We need not doubt they were godly people, 
living up to the knowledge of Divine things 
current in those days when there was much 
formal profession, with but small measure of 
spiritual life. The written word having been 
exalted to the place of honor, the church had 
almost lost sight of its “ Christ within,” the 
“word very nigh in the heart and in the 
mind.” 

It is believed that Stephen Crisp was born 
somewhere in the year 1628, as by his own 
-record we are informed that he was convinced 
of Friends’ principles in Fourth month, 1655, 
when in his 27th year. His journal to that 
date is much taken up with the spiritual con- 
flicts and exercises through which he was 
brought, and one is led to believe that the 
main thought of his life was how he might 
gain the Divine favor and obtain satisfactory 
evidence of his acceptance with God. 
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us can bear testimony to in the indelible 
records left upon our.own minds. One feels 
regret that there is no mention of the special 
temptations,—the sins that so easily beset his 
childhood. 

This lad having such a tender conscience 
was much exercised over the carelessness and 
profanity of other children, who, so far as he 
could see “ never thought of God nor were in 
trouble, though far more wicked in speech 
and action than himself.” 

He continued to feel reprovings for sin, 
and his sorrows and griefs were at times so 
_— that he wished he had “never been 

orn, or that his end might be like the beasts 
~ the field, for they had no such bitter con- 
icts.” 

There was, about this time, much theo- 
logical discussion, and disputation, to which 
he “lent his ear” with great earnestness, at- 
tending the public services of those who were 
accounted the best ministers, going, as he 
tells us, with as much cheerfulness as most 
children of his age go to their plays and 
sports. The points at issue in the controversies 
of the day were eagerly taken hold of by our 
ao inquirer, and he began to .measure 

imself by what he heard concerning “ elec- 
tion,” and to try himself by the “signs and 
marks of an elect soul.” This gave him a 
little peace and quietness, because of the 
loathing he felt for sin. But no sooner did 
he settle into this state than a new conflict 
awaited him. He now thought of death,— 
and this awakened the old fear, that after all 
he might be “set apart as a vessel of wrath 
to bear the fiery indignation of God forever,’ 
and how to prevent this he knew not, “ for,” 
he continues, “I began to feel my insuffi- 
ciency, and that it was not in my own power 
to keep out of sin.” This again brought him 
into a great strait,—sometimes he thought he 
would give over seeking, and again he re- 
solved that if he were to perish he would 

erish seeking. Thus the good got the upper 

and for awhile, and he became diligent in 
prayer, often resorting to the fields and other 
retired places to pour out his complaints to 
the Lord. 

The teachers to whom he listened held the 
doctrine of perfection to be a dangerous error, 
saying that none can live without sin, yet the 
words of Jesus were very plain on this subject 


to his mind, “ he that committeth sin is the: 


” 


servant of sin, 
sinner. 

About this time he resolved to open his 
heart to some who possibly might be of help 
to him, but like many others before, and 
since, he found them to be but miserable com- 
forters, for they bade him “apply the promises 
by faith, and suck comfort out of the Scrip- 


and he felt that he was a 





tures;” but all these things had little place 
in his mind, and he still groped in darkness, 
seeking the living among the dead. As for 
the priests and professors, the most of them 
would boast of experiences and of assurances 
of the love of God, and what comfort they 
enjoyed by thinking and meditating on the 
sufferings of Christ for their sins, but this 
only reminded him that he was “one of the 
crucifiers,’ and his soul longed after some 
other kind of knowledge of Him. 

It is not easy for us who have inherited the 
simpler faith, which cost the forefathers of 
our Society sufferings and persecutions with- 
out number, to understand in their depth and 
intensity the fearful struggles, the doubts and 
discouragements that made the young life of 
Stephen Crisp so dark and so full of sorrow. 
To comprehend it one must have grown up 
in somewhat of the same atmosphere of re- 
ligious thought,—must have listened to the 
denunciations of the wicked, and been re- 
minded of “the terrors of the law,’—must 
have felt the hopelessness of the struggle, 
where only an “elect” few, chosen from be- 
fore the foundation of the world and pur- 
chased by the blood of the Son of God, were 
sure of salvation! Well might this earnest 
young seeker quake, and tremble with fear, 
lest his name might not be recoded in the 
book of life. 

One can scarcely conceive of a system or 
“scheme” of salvation more widely at vari- 
ance with the teachings of Jesus and His 
immediate apostles than that which prevailed 
a century or two ago, and much as the church 
has become emancipated from the more ob- 
noxious features, there still remains a leaven 
of the old thought that teaches for doctrine 
the commandments and opinions of men, and 
makes small account of the law of life within 
the soul, that sets free from the law of sin 
and death. 

Stephen Crisp had now reached that state 
of mind in which he dared not lean upon the 
Scriptures as he had formerly done; he be- 
gan to be somewhat loosened, too, from the 
priests, though not wholly leaving their min- 
istration. About this time he was attracted 
to the Separatists, as they were called, and he 
was much affected by their preaching, but the 
old question of election and reprobation still 
haunted him. “If I were not elected, I 
could not be saved and how I might know, 
there was none that could tell me to satisfac- 
tion,” and so the fear of this uncertainty often 
took away all his comfort. As he continued 
to mingle with the Separatists, he began “ to 
take notice of the loose walking of many, 
even among the teachers,—-how they were not 
yet redeemed from idle words and foolish 
jesting ;—from anger and passion, and some- 
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times it broke out brother against brother, 
and so ran into breaches and schisms, and 
rending of their churches which they often 
built and pulled down whith their own hands. 
And he saw how unconstant they were, some- 
times letting in one doctrine, sometimes an- 
other,—tossed with winds, but not one word 
did he hear as to how to obtain power over 
sin.” 

He was now ‘in his 18th year, gnd still 
seeking for a better way, but still unsatis- 
fied. Hearing of a people that held the doc- 
trine “that Christ died for all men,” he 
turned toward them and began to frequent 
their meetings, and after some time he “ came 
to see there was more light and a clearer 
understanding of the Scriptures among them 
than among the former; so he became con- 
versant with them, and was “ established in 
the belief that there was a dear son of hope, 
and way or means of salvation prepared for 
all people, and none positively, by any eternal 
decree, excluded as by name or person, but 
only as disobedient and unbelievers.” So 
this ministered comfort for awhile, and he set 
himself to believe, and to get faith in Christ, 
yet when he looked for that faith within him- 
self which purifies the heart, he was fain to 
ery out, “mine is not such.” Then would 
the pure witness for God arise and testify 
against me for my sin. And it grewso sharp 
that he was not able to endure it as he had 
done in his childhood; “but,” he continues, 
“the rough and rebellious nature now grown 
strong, I being in the prime and strength of 
my youth, and seeing how others spent their 
time in pleasure and vanity, a secret desire 
kindled in me to partake of their cup.” 

It is just here for the first and only time 
that we get any glimpse of his intellectual at- 
tainments. He writes, “I was fond of books, 
and much given to reading, and so gathered 
many sayings and sentences of wise philoso- 
phers and sages and in part obtained the 
knowledge of many ages gone before me; and 
these things I thought were as an ornament 
fitting me for discourse and for the company 
of wise men.” “Alas,” he exclaims, “ all this 
while self stood uncrucified, and all that was 
gotten was but for the obtaining a reputation to 
self, which should have been kept in the cross, 
yet is served for awhile to feed that unwearied 
searching of soul,and I began to bless my- 
self that my time was no worse spent.” 

Now the allurements of the world enticed 
him, and he knew not what to do, for he felt 
a religious inclination as he had done from a 
child, and could well have taken up some 
form of religion, but could see none that held 
forth that which he wanted, either in life or 
doctrine, so he kept “in the wide field of the 
world,” wandering sometimes to one sort of 





people and sometimes to another, taking sharp 
inspection of their lives and teachings, while 
he confesses to “leaving his own garden un- 
dressed.” He began to lose that tenderness 
of conscience which had been a restraint upon 
him, and to take pleasure in the company of 
the wicked, and in gaming and other pastimes, 
feeling at times that God would one day 
manifest His power and bring him out of this 
state. 

This course of life was continued for two or 
three years, until a weariness came over him, 
then he sought the company of Christians who 
were accounted experienced, and confered 
with them as to how peace might be attained, 
Some would say by reading the Scriptures, 
but he had already tried that without effect ; 
others said “the only way to peace was 
through obedience to the commands and ordi- 
nances of Jesus Christ, walking in church 
order and communion.” To the latter he 
hearkened and submitted to the ordinance of 
water baptism ; this brought him into a better 
state, but the virtue that should wash and 
sanctify him he did not feel, for the baptism 
of Christ in which the fire was to be found, 
that should burn up what ‘was offensive to 
God, was wanting. Dissatisfaction with him- 
self, and with the way he had entered upon, 
began to disturb him, and he made known his 
feelings to the elders of the church, testifying 
his belief “that God would shortly overturn 
the worships and religions then existing, and 
make known some way that should stand for- 
ever.” L. J. R. 


(To be continued.) 





WHAT SHALL WE DO TO CHECK THE USE OF 
INTOXICANTS ? 

An Essay read by John M. Child before the 
Conference of the Temperance Committee 
of Philadelphia agg, Meeting, at 
Friends’ Meeting-House, est Philadel- 
phia, Third month 24th, 1882. 

In considering the relations that we, as a 
religious body, occupy towards intoxicants, it 
seems evident that the first duty we owe in 
this direction is, as much as in us lies, to ex- 
ert a restraining influence over our own mem- 
bers. Most of us are enrolled in this Reli- 
gious Society on account of a birth-right mem- 
ship; but those of us that are active, inter- 
ested members are such because the distine- 
tive principles of the Society command our 
earnest approval. Of these principles no one 
occupies a more prominent place than the op- 
position to the use of intoxicating liquors. . 
We have in our Discipline a law that is suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to include every de- 
viation that is likely to occur; it remains for 
us to secure its effectual enforcement. For 
the proper accomplishment of this result the 
assistance of the members generally is requi- 
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site. It will not do to leave offenders in the 
exclusive care of the officers of our Meetings ; 
but each Friend that manufactures, sells, 
buys or uses intoxicating beverages should be 
made to feel that his deviation is a cause of 
earnest care and solicitude to his fellow-mem- 
bers. In this work, as in others, we should 
not lose the spirit of Christian forbearance 
and love, as it is that spirit that makes our 
work effectual. 

Yet it is not enough that we exercise a gui- 
dance over the members of our own Religious 
Society to restrain them from alcoholic 
liquors ; we owe a duty to the community in 
which we live, as far as we can, to check 
others from a similar indulgence. How shall 
we accomplish this work? Manifestly by co- 
operating with all other advocates of temper- 
ance whose methods we approve. The ques- 
tion then resolves itself into this: which of 
the methods used by temperance reformers 
are most advantageous? It is evident that 
some lines of policy that have been advocated 
are undesirable, because unfitted to the ideas 
of our form of government, and inconsistent 
with that desire for personal liberty that 
made that government what it is. A despot 
may arrest the use of intoxicants in a manner 
that cannot be done in a free self-governing 
country. It is said that the Czar of Russia 
restricts the sale of liquors to one saloon for 
each town. The Russian people accustomed 
to, submission to any imperial edict do not 
question the power that establishes the laws 
nor do they attempt to set it aside. In our 
own country, on the other hand, any measure 
for restriction that we endeavor to apply 
must depend for its enforcement upon the 
general assent of the community. ‘The fail- 
ure of the attempts at reconstruction in the 
Southern States at the close of the late rebel- 
lion affords an instructive instance of the fu- 
tility of attempting to change existing insti- 
tutions without first preparing the people for 
the new order of things. 

It was there found that, although the vio- 
lators of the law might be arrested by the 
power of the national government, they could 
not be convicted because their crimes com- 
manded the sympathy and approval of the 
jurors. For a similar reason a prohibitory 
—_ could not be enforced in a community 
where the prevailing sentiment is in favor of 
unrestricted indulgence in liquor. The essen- 
tial feature of our form of government is to 
leave power as near to the people as possible. 
Only those powers are granted to the general 
government that are necessary to establish 
the supremacy of the national authority, and 
only those details are left to its regulation 
that must be uniform throughout the coun- 
try. Similarly we find the authority of the 


State much restricted. The regulation of the 
most important details of government—of 
those things that most concern individuals— 
is left to the community, the county, the city, 
or the township. 

In accord with the principle of local self- 
government is the system of local option, 
whereby it is allowed to a county or smaller 
community to decide for itself whether it shall 
permit the sale of intoxicating liquors. The 
results of local prohibitory enactments in 
Media, in Vineland and in other places, afford 
us gratifying examples of the manner in 
which the opponents of intemperance may ac- 
complish a reformatory work without being 
compelled to wait for the slow advance of 
public sentiment in a whole State. And fur- 
ther, every such community, by the greater 
pornos it displays, by its improved order, 
by the reduction of crime in its limits, and 
by the diminution of the annual amount of 
government it needs (since the restraints of 
government are for the offenders, and not for 
the law-abiding) presents to adjoining towns 
a forcible argument in favor of pursuing the 
same course of prohibition. 

While the entire prohibition of the sales of 
intoxicants is in many cases best left to com- 
munities, the reformer should endeavor to en- 
force restrictions upon the sale. The internal 
revenue duties on manufacture, and the State 
or municipal tax for license, should be main- 
tained, and in some instances increased. 

Especially important is it at the present 
time that the advocates of temperance should 
resist the demand for a reduction of internal 
revenue imposts on liquors. The claim is 
made that the increased prosperity of the 
country justifies a reduction of its revenue, 
and the answer should be made to it that:it 
is not true policy for our government to facil- 
itate the manufacture of intoxicants. When 
an increase of revenue makes possible a de- 
crease of taxation, the burdens of taxes should 
be removed from those articles that are ne- 
cessaries of life—from food, clothing and med- 
icines—in brief, from the articles that the 
poor and the rich alike must have to main- 
tain the comforts of civilized life. Let each 
voter watch the course of the congressional 
representative of his district in this particular. 
If he favors the distillers, and speaks and 
votes for a reduction of tax on the manufac- 
ture of liquor, cast that vote at the next elec- 
tion that is most likely to defeat him. Do 
not nominate a “temperance ticket,” but vote 
for the most prominent opponent of the re- 
creant congressman. The immediate result 
of such a course may be to elect a man who 
is no better; but an enforced residence in his 
own home as a private citizen for two years 
may prove to the defeated politician that his 
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only hope of re-entering public life is to com- 
ply with the reasonable demands of the advo- 
cates of temperance. The wise policy is to 
ask but little of our law-makers; but to be 
persistent in that moderate demand, and to 
show them by every means in our power, they 
cannot safely disregard it. Another feature 
of the political duty of the prohibitionist 
voters is that they should under all circum- 
stances refuse to cast their votes for a man 
that manufactures or sells intoxicants, no 
matter how well fitted he may be in many 
respects for the office he seeks. We should 
never aid in advancing to any position of 
honor or trust in the State a man whose busi- 
ness it is to profit by the vices of the com- 
munity. 

It is not wise to aid in the maintenance of 
a political party devoted to temperance. The 
fundamental principles of difference that have 
separated one political party from another 
will continue to be of so much greater general 
interest than the question of prohibition that 
the great bulk of voters will remain repub- 
licans or democrats, independent of their 
opinions on temperance. The few that adhere 
to the third party do not have any national 
influence; but they lose the political influ- 
ence they would have as members of a pow- 
erful party. 

But the gravest objection to « national pro- 
hibition party is this: Since it gains its ad- 
herents from the party that is most favorable 
to temperance principles, it weakens that 
party and makes it less able to cope with its 
opponents, who favor the use of intoxicants. 
The greatest work of temperance reformers is 
to keep the liquor question before the public, 
to agitate it, to show the improved moral con- 
dition and the financial prosperity that have 
followed restrictive laws, and to counteract 
the devices of their opponents. We meet 
from time to time the claim that prohibition 
is a failure in Maine or in Kansas, or the 
statement from some doctor of medicine that 
liquors are necessary as occasional or regular 
articles of food. The statements should be 
controverted as publicly as possible, and the 
clear evidence that exists of their falsity 
should be presented. While it may seem to 
be the noblest work of the temperance advo- 
cate to depict the moral degradation resulting 
from intemperance, and to contrast it with 
the possible elevation of the spiritual nature 
when the body ceases to be contaminated by 
alcohol, we must not let such expositions 
crowd out all mention of the physiological 
aspects of the question; we must not forget to 
— the weakening of the physical powers 

y indulgence, the dulling of the senses and 
the tendency to disease engendered by the 
habits of the drinker; likewise in picturing 





the loss to the individnal of the sums squan- 
dered in intoxicants; we must not forget the 
labor expended in the manufacture, transpor- 
tation and sale of liquors, and the land occu- 
pied in growing the crops that are consumed 
in this manufacture, if utilized in remunera- 
tive industries would certainly double the 
wealth of the community. 

The history of the prohibitory movement 
inaugurated last year in North Carolina no® 
tably illustrates the futility of carrying the 
question to a popular vote without properly 
preparing the voters for it. The Legislature, 
under pressure of temperance agitators, 
passed an amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
spirituous or malt liquors. In the law-making 
body six-sevenths of the members voted for 
the amendment, but the people who had not 
been brought to a condition of readiness for 
the law, voted it down by a fhajority of 
118,000. Such an ill-advised scheme hinders 
rather than helps temperance reform. 

The proposition now before Congress of a 
commission to examine the whole subject of 
the liquor manufacture and traffic, if success- 
ful, will afford a rare opportunity for temper- 
ance reformers to bring their views before the 
law-making power, and to obtain for their 
demonstrable results a publicity in circles to 
which they have not always had free access. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEDITATION. 


“ Blessed is he that considereth the poor; 
the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. 
The Lord will strengthen him upon the bed 
of languishing; Thou wilt make all his bed 
in his sickness.” 

This. testimony of the Psalmist having pre- 
sented to the view of my mind, I have been 
led to reflect upon the great blessing conferred 
upon those whose trust is in the Lord, and 
whose hope the Lord is, who having submit- 
ted to the process of the Refiner’s fire to 
cleanse and purify the heart, by which it is 
softened and tendered and made susceptible 
of feeling the wants and needs of the poor, 
are ready to extend the hand of sympathy in 
word or deed, as ability is afforded. Surely 
these will be remembered in time of trouble, 
and having been favored to discern the path 
of duty marked out with a willingness to 
obey, find obedience is better than sacrifice, 
and that the cross has to be borne in as 
self. These yielding in simplicity their wil 
to the will of God realize the peace spoken 
by the Prophet, “ Thou wilt keep him in 

erfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee 
Sicoees he trusteth in Thee.” 

Oh, blessed peace! sustaining in the trials 

and changes incident to this life; in sickness 
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and in health; and on a bed of languishing 
enabling to endure suffering and pain. Then 
may the sick and affiicted lay hold of these 
gracious promises and find them fulfilled in 
the line of their own experience, giving praise 
to Him whose eyes are upon the righteous, 
and whose ears are open to their cry. 
REBECCA PRICE. 
Fourth month 6th, 1882. 





® 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PROHIBITION, 


Believing, as I do, that nothing short of 
Prohibition can thoroughly abate the evils of 
intemperance, it seems unwise to waste time 
and resources to obtain half-way measures. 
Then, let us demand at once the ultimatum— 
a prohibitory law,as Maine, Kansas and Iowa 
have so nobly and successfully done. 

I was sorry to read (Friends’ Intelligencer, 
p. 103), “ohn M. Child is not in favor of a 
prohibition party.” And directly after that 
“he alluded to the principles of the Society 
of Friends as leading to prohibition, and ad- 
vised Friends everywhere to carry out those 
principles.” I say I was sorry to see this ap- 
parent contradiction, as likely to affect the 
weak and wavering. 

I copy the following case as the text for 
some further remarks on the question of pro- 
hibition : 

“ General had contracted an appetite 
for strong drink ; and a friend of his, seeing 
his situation, resolved to visit him and warn 
him of his danger. When he made his business 
known, however, the general replied, ‘ Hear 
me first a few words and then you may proceed. 
l am sensible that I have a strong appetite 
for spirituous liquors. I am sensible that the 

ratification of this appetite will lead to the 
oss of reputation, the loss of property, and 
loss of domestic happiness, the disgrace of 
my family, a premature death, and the 
irretrievable and eternal loss of my immor- 
talsoul. And now, with all this conviction 
upon my mind, and flashing over my con- 
science like lightning; if I still continue to 
gratify my propensity for strong drink and 
am not persuaded to abandon the habit, do 
ou think that what you:can say will do it?’ 
he friend took his hat and retired, without 
uttering a word.” 

Now this startling incident may never have 
occurred ; but this does not lessen its value, 
or impair the solemn lesson which it teaches, 
for similar cases exist everywhere around us. 
We have all known, and have seen them. Is 
there no remedy ? is there no hope for this 
numerous class ? 

Yes there is one remedy, and there is no 
other. Cut off the supply ; remove the cause, 
and the effect will naturally cease. This is 
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Prohibition. But so long as alcoholic drinks 
are manufactured, they will be sold ; so long 
as they are sold, they will be drank; and so 
long as they are drank such cases as I have 
mentioned will be produced. 

With such a record before us, how deplor- 
able it is to witness so many of our boys and 
young men incautiously, and apparently un- 
conscious of the danger, visiting liquor saloons 
and other places where liquors are sold and 
drank. Long before they are aware of it 
the fatal appetite, which properly constitutes 
drunkenness, has been acquired, while every 
repetition renders its demands more imper- 
ative. ; 

When at last the conviction comes, it too 
often finds the unfortunate victim like Gen- 
eral , unable to extricate himself from 
its toils. Here Prohibition presents itself as 
an infallible remedy for not the one man 
only, but for millions who are in the same 
sad predicament to-day. Where is the man 
who can solemnly lay his hand upon his 
heart, and call God to witness that he be- 
lieves Prohibition would be wrong? 

E. MIcHENER. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DOES CAPITAL PUNISHMENT PROTECT 
SOCIETY ? 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer: 

By request of a valued friend to whom I 
forwarded a few slips on capital punishment, 
published for circulation out side of our 
society, I offer the following to Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, as I have learned from another source 
that even our own members are not yet all 
convinced that judicial hanging is not the 
best disposition to be made of such as are con- 
victed of murder. I am not surprised that 
such sentiments are entertained by those who 
are living under no higher law than that 
given forth on Mount Sinai; but I am sur- 
prised that members of our highly favored 
society should occupy no higher plane. A 
leading journal of our city, in criticising the 
move made before the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature in favor of the abolition of capital 
punishment, makes the assertion that “ where- 
ever capital punishment has been abolished, 
murders have increased in geometrical ratio,” 
and “that fully one-half of the world is 
detered from committing crime from the fear 
of punishment ;” but no statistics or facts are 
offered to prove these assertions. It isa mat- 


ter of surprise that an enlightened editor that 


often advocates correct views and advanced 
opinions should be a believer in human de- 
pravity to the extent that one-half the world 
including women and little children are so 
prone to evil and the commission of crime 
that they are only deterred by the fear of 
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punishment. If such were the fact, where 
would we find jurors qualified to sit in judg- 
ment over their fellows? It is a fact well 
understood by criminals and lawyers employ- 
ed in their defence, that a large portion of the 
most intelligent jurors decline to serve on 
cases where they may be required to con- 
demn a person to death; and the sympathies 
of many others may defeat the executions of 
the law by disagreement, when they would 
promptly convict with any other penalty than 
death. It must be a serious matter with 
every man qualified to be a competant juror 
to realize that the life of another hangs on 
his decission, and that there may be no oppor- 
tunity to correct mistakes. Past experience 
teaches that criminals do not consider the ex- 
tent of the penalty when about to commit 
crimes, but rather their chances to escape 
arrest and conviction; therefore whatever 
insures a speedy and certain conviction acts 
as the most effectual deterrent from crime, 
as has been demonstrated in Switzerland, 
Michigan and other places where the death 
penalty has been abolished, as shown by facts 
that I propose to offer in a future number. 
But the strongest safe-guard that can be 


thrown around human life is a realization of 


its sacredness. It may be seen by the fre- 
quencies of murders after a war that its de- 
moralizing effects are not obliterated for 
at least one generation, and where judicial 
murders or hanging are frequent, the same la- 
mentable results are sure to follow. 

There are of late so many disgusting pleas 
of insanity to excuse the perpetrator of the 
most startling crimes from accountability for 
his acts, that questions are submitted to the 
jurors on which they are to base their verdict, 
upon which they are as incompetant to decide 
as upon abstract questions of law. While 
the average juror is competent to decide ques- 
tions of fact, it is absolute injustice to any 
person to submit the question of his sanity to 
them ; this should always be submitted to a 
court possessing a technical knowledge of the 
science physiology. As a proof of the cor- 
rectness of this view I would cite the case 
that has been on painful exhibition at Wash- 
ington for the past eight months. Had the 
penalty for the great crime convicted been 
any other than death, our country would 
have been spared the disgraceful and de- 
moraliziny scenes that have been enacted. 


Wo. C. Havinanp. 
Baltimore, Third month, 1882. 





DISADVANTAGES OF PROSPERITY. 
Notable parts we may not all have, but, 
the great things, the virtues, are within every 
one’s reach. ‘Show those qualities, then,” 
says the saintly M. Aurelius, “ which are al- 


favorable conditions. 







together in thy power,—sincerity, gravity, 
endurance of lab 

tentment with thy lot and wi 
benevolence, frankness, freedom from trifling, 
magnanimity.” Hitherto, among us, stern 
outward circumstances have rather helped 


or, aversion to preven con- 
th few things, 


manliness than hindered it. What our 
choicest youth are more apt to have against 
them now-a-days is what we should call 
Let parents who can 
provide these to their children, fail not to add 
the final ones—a good education in noble 
principles, a high and generous view of life, 
respect for themselves—manliness. Then 
wealth, mental training, social position, be- 
coming the servants of noble purposes, be- 
come blessings. Let us not have it said of 
our sons that, because they wege not farm- 
hands or canal-drivers, they have failed of a 
career. Let fortunate youth understand and 
feel the obstacles and disadvantages which 
prosperity places in their way, and have the 
manliness to conquer these. It is even a 
harder trial than the other, for the difficul- 
ties are so subtle and elusive. Self-indul- 
gence is harder to contend with than poverty, 
indolence than a hard master, fashion than 
obscurity. To study the classics by fire-light 
may be recreation and delight to the back- 
woodsman’s son. It is his glimpse into the 
bright world of romance and literature. To 
pore over the same books in a luxurious 
home, with pleasure beckoning at the door, 
may demand a sterner purpose and show a 
higher aim. Self-promotion is attractive. 
Self-dedication, when one has all his desire, 
is as hard often as it is noble always.—Joseph 
May. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

In your paper of First month 8th, 1881, I 
find a communication by Seneca W. Ely, 
giving some account of Friends of Bucking- 
ham Meeting, fifty to sixty years ago. 
Among other interesting matter it is stated 
that there were given many certificates of re- 
moval to “Scipio Monthly Meeting, Cayuga 
county, N. Y.,” and the writer adds: “It 
would be satisfactory now to know how many 
of the individuals then recommended to the 
‘Christian care and oversight of Scipio 
Friends are now in this state of probation.’ ” 
Again: “I particularly remember Matthias 
Hutchinson, a large farmer of Solebury town- 


| ship, who owned and occupied the place 


known in your time as the William Stavely 
farm.” I had the pleasure, a few days since, 
of reading that article to Matthias Hutchin- 
son, who still resides in the same neighbor- 
hood to which he removed in 1821. He is 
now in his 87th year, yet withim the last few 
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months he has several times walked to meet- 
ing, a distance of over three miles. He has 
been blessed with a competency, and with a 
disposition to use it for benevolent purposes, 
When a young man, he was the companion 
of Edward Hicks, in an extensive religious 
visit, which he made to New York State and 
to Canada in 1819. . 

About thirty years ago he served a term 
or two in our State Legislature. He has re- 
cently issued an “Epistle,” for gratuitous 
distribution among his friends, conveying his 
views of the principles and doctrines of the 
Society of Friends, with interpretations of 
many Scripture texts. 

I think that he is the only one now left of 
those who migrated hither at or about the 
same time*as nientioned by Seneca W. 
my. E. H. Boveuton. 

oplar Ridge, Cayuga co., N. Y., Third 
month, 27th, 1882. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 15, 1882. 





Apvowsons.— Mayne Reid, in the New 
York Tribune, gives a description of the 
present system of conferring appointments in 
the Church of England which will astonish 
those who have never given attention to this 
matter. The “livings,” that is, the pastoral 
charges proceed from various sources. Some 
are in the gift of the Crown; others at the 
disposal of Bishops ; still others are the prop- 
erty of corporate institutions; while more 
than half of 13,000 “livings” are the prop- 
erty of private individuals, just as much as 
their houses and lands. Many of these were 
originally bestowed on titled families by 
Henry VIII, being part of the spoil taken 
from suppressed monasteries. This species 
of property is marketable, and scores of ‘‘ ad- 
vowsons,” as these church livings are termed, 
are openly advertised in the newspapers, and 
bought and sold like houses or any other 
kind of property, either real or personal. 

Of course, there are many of the good peo- 
ple of England who protest against this un- 
natural traffic, which is not calculated to 
guard the pulpit from impiety or from in- 
competence. While many of the clergy are 
truly earnest men, doing all that lies in their 
power for the good of the people whom they 
have engaged to teach and lead, others are 
not either acceptable or useful to their par- 


ishioners, while the parishioners have no 
power to demand a change of pastors. 

The emoluments are seldom large, in far 
the greater number of cases merely sufficing 
for the actual needs of a family. But the 
high social position insured by the possession 
of a living in the Anglican Church may be a 
strong temptation to a young man to seek 
this calling from worldly, rather than from 
spiritual motives. 

A view of these things may serve to show 
our youth why the first Quaker iconolasts 
protested so earnestly against the dependence 
of the people upon “ hireling preachers” who 
were drawn by worldly interests, and not by 
the call of the Divine Wisdom, into the min- 
istry of the Gospel. The Holy One will lead 
his dependeut and seeking children in the 
ways of righteousness and unto all truth, said 
these pioneer Friends, and He manifests Him- 
self in the secrets of the humble heart. There- 
fore, they instituted silent meetings where the 
Holy Spirit is to be sought as a teacher, and 
where a vocal ministry of the word is inci- 
dental and not essential. 





Home.—The true home that is founded in 
love, and that is the nursery and conservator 
of all love, is justly regarded as the most 
precious feature of our Christian civilization. 
The venerable and world-honored Emerson, 
himself the centre of a beautifully ordered 
home, where all the best affections nestle, has 
remarked : “The events that occur in the home 
affect us mere nearly than those that trans- 
pire in senates and academies. Would you 
acquaint yourself with the real spirit of the 
age, go not first to the state-house or the 
court-house, but rather to the home. Learn 
what is done or suffered there.” 

The home then is the index of the State, 
and it must be admitted that if most of the 
homes be happy and harmonious, carrying 
out the principles of good government and 
righteous conduct, the people or the State 
which these homes constitute must be char- 
acterized by wisdom and virtue. Attention, 
then, to the amenities of home—to those 
principles, courtesies and virtues which alone 
can make true and happy homes possible, is 
incumbent upon those who seek to benefit 
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their country and increase the sum total of 
man’s happiness. 

The highest possibilities of home are only 
to be adequately known by the experience of 
those who have had the wisdom and goodness 
to enable them to create a properly-ordered 
and genial home, or the blessedness to be 
sheltered by such a one. The unwritten law 
of love and right is its government, and in its 
blessed retreat the gentlest amenities of life 
diffuse their influence. The harmony which 
comes of wise tolerance and respect for indi- 
vidual rights, the courtesies which express 
the true sentiments of the heart, and the 
obedience which is the glad acquiescence in 
the behests of wisdom, experience and love 
make a moral atmosphere more favorable 
than ,any other for the development of the 
various virtues and talents which enrich 
existence, and which tend to the progressive 
elevation of all life. 


It is feared that the conservation of indi- 
vidual home centres needs advocates in these 
restless days, and that there is a tendency in 
the times towards the substitution of other de- 
vices for the accomplishment of the purposes 
of the divinely ordered home. If it is ob- 
jected that homes are costly, let us make 
them more frugal; if it is claimed that they 
involve too much care and labor, let us urge 
the simplification of wants ; and if it is feared 
that they are not sufficiently educational, let 
us see to it that no educational influence is 
ignored in the furnishing and garnishing of 
our homes. Certainly, it is fatal to give up 
the individual home in pursuit of any fantasy 
that may be suggested to supersede it. 


John Ruskin has suggested it asa subject 
for serious thought, “whether it might not 
be better for many of us, if, on attaining a 
certain position in life, we determined, with 
God’s permission, to choose a home in which 
to live and die,—a home not to be increased 
by adding stone to stone and field to field, 
but which being enough for all our wishes at 
that period, we should resolve to be satisfied 
with forever.” And in this home the seer 
enjoins that we strive so to live “that our 
sons, and our sons’ sons, for ages to come, 
might still lead their children reverently to 
the doors out of which we had been carried 


to the grave, saying, “ Look! This was his 
home, this was his chamber.” 


THe National ARBITRATION LEAGUE.— 
We are invited to call the attention of our 
readers to an organization in Washington, 
under the title of the “ National Arbitration 
League,” which proposes to work for the sub- 
stitution of Arbitration for War as a means 
of settling national and international diffi- 
culties. “Peace on earth and good will to 
men” is the motto of this society, and it is 
hardly needful to add that we are in most 
cordial sympathy with the aims of its exist- 
ence. 

The Society of Friends has ever been the 
decided advocate of the substitution of love 
for force in all cases in which it can be ope- 
rative, and we have deep satisfaction in be- 
lieving that this principle of peaceful arbi- 
tration is steadily gaining its due place in all 
professing Christendom. But it may be yet 
many days ere 


‘¢ The common sense of most shall hold a fret- 
ful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, rapt in 
universal law.’”’ 


We shall still continue, however, to bear 
witness to the truth as we have conceived of 
it, and shall wish all success to our friends of 
the “‘Arbitration League,” in the awakening 
of a general interest in the subject, and in 
the creation of a strong public opinion which 
shall compel the representatives of the peo- 
ple of the United States to legislate in the 
interests of ‘‘ Peace on earth and good will to 
men.” 

The request also comes to us to mention 
that an invitation is extended to all Peace 
Societies and religious organizations to send 
delegates to a convention to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. €., on the 30th and 31st of Fifth 
month, 1882, for the purpose of discussing 
the general subject of Arbitration, and to 
emphasize the views of the people of this 
country who believe in its principles and de- 
sire them to take form and character in an 
International Court of Arbitration. 








DIED. 


DAVENPORT.—On Third mo. 18th, 1882, 
at her home, Quaker Street, Schenectady co., 
N. Y., Hannah B., widow of David M. Dav- 
enport, in the 66th year of her age. 
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She was an exemplary member of Duanes- 
burgh Monthly and Particular Meetings, 
where the sweet dignity of her presence will 
be sadly missed. That her work in this life 
had been well and timely done was manifest 
in the peaceful close. 


ELDRIDGE.—On Second month 19th, 1882, 
at Woodstown, Salem county, N. J., Esther 
Eldridge, aged nearly 84 years; a concerned 
member of Pilesgrove Preparative and Month- 
ly Meetings. 

For some months this dear Friend had been 
confined to her bed, but retained to the last, 
in a remarkable degree, that patient, humble 
and kind disposition for which she was noted 
through her long and useful life. 


ELLET.—On Third month 21st, 1882, Ma- 
ria C. Ellet, in the 87th year of her age; a 
member and elder of Salem Monthly Meet- 


ing. N. J. 

he bore her long affliction with Christian 
patience and resignation. Believing her Hea- 
venly Father would be with her through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, she feared 
no evil, and died as she had lived, full of love 
and Christian virtue. She partook deeply of 
the cup of affliction without murmur or com- 
plaint, bowing in meek submission. She pos- 
sessed, to a great degree, a kind and loving 
disposition ; ever ready to forgive the faults of 
any when she saw their errors, and to throw 
the mantle of charity over all. It may be 
truly said of her, she had passed through the 
waters and was not overwhelmed, through 
the fire and was not consumed. 


HAINES.—On Fourth month 10th, 1882, at 
Moorestown, N. J., Martha B. Haines, in her 
64th year. 


HAMPTON.—On Fourth month 5th, 1882, 
at her residence, near Pineville, Bucks co., 
Pa., Rebecca, widow of Joseph Hampton, 
aged 88 years. 


MIDDLETON. —On Fourth month 8th, 
1882, near Darby, Rachel H., widow of Edwin 
Middleton, in her 74th year; a member of 
Darby Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


MOORE.—On Fourth month 7th, 1882, at 
Mullica Hill, Rebecca Moore, in the 88th 
year of her age; an exemplary and life-long 
member of Woolwich Preparative Meeting, 
Gloucester county, N. J. 

She was the fast of the family of eight 
daughters and two sons of Joshuaand Rachel 
B. Moore, who—most of them—lived to be 
quite aged and useful in their places. 


MORGAN.—On Fourth month 7th, 1882, 
Edwin L. Morgan, of Philade!phia, in his 
58th year. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Botany.—This month will find most of our 
species of violets in bloom. The most natu- 
ral division of the genus is into two parts or 
sub-genera, one including the stemless or 
acaulescent species, the other the leafy-stem- 
med or caulescent species. As an illustration 
of the two classes, the common blue violet, 


Viola cucullata, suffices for the former, and 
the pansy, Viola tricolor, for the latter. In 
the one case the flowers proceed from the axils 
of the leaves, but the leaf insertions are so 
crowded that both flowers and leaves seem to 
have their origin at or below the surface of 
the soil, while in the other case there is a 
conspicuous leafy stem also producing the 
flowers in the axils and frequently having 
internodes over one inch in length. 

A peculiar variety of V. tricolor frequently 
occurs, known as V. arvensis, in most cases 
seeming thoroughly naturalized, as for in- 
stance, near the Lazaretto in Tinicum, Dela- 
ware county, Pa. 

The Bird’s-Foot Violet, V. pedata, abounds 
on serpentine barrens and elsewhere in sterile 
ground. It is acaulescent, has deeply-cleft 
leaves and large showy flowers with much 
variation as to color, usually some shade of 
blue, but occasionally white. Much more 
common, but often with the last occurs the 
Arrow-Leaved Violet, V. sagittata, the flowers 
of which are commonly of a rich purple. 

The Round-Leafed Violet, V. rotundifolia, 
is acaulescent, has small shining, pale-green 
leaves when in flower, which afterward in- 
crease three or four-fold in size. The flowers 
are small, on short scapes, the petals yellow, 
marked with brown lines. 

Bryant’s beautiful little poem, “The Yel- 
low Violet,” has reference to this species, and 
not to V. pubescens, as many suppose. 

Our commonest caulescent violets are V. 
canina, L., with pale-blue flowers, and a con- 
spicuous spur, and V. pubescens, with yellow 
flowers, which, excepting V. concolor, Pursh, 
—now more i ig assigned to a sepa- 
rate genus, Solea,—is the largest species, often 
attaining the height of one foot. 

The white-flowered species are somewhat 
confusing, about three of them are frequent 
with us. 

A glance at the specific names in the genus 
Viola shows an unusual number, having 
reference to the form of the leaf. 

The Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris, is 
one of the showy early flowers, on account of 
its large yellow sepals. It may be found 
growing in moist low grounds, or often in 
shallow, sluggish streams. Perhaps it may 
not be amiss to call attention here to an error 
in the Analytical Key of “ Wood’s Class 
Book,” where “1-ovuled,” in the top line, p. 
196, should read 1-0-ovuled, in order to 
adapt it tothe genera Caltha and Isopyrum. 

The Spring Beauty, Claytonia Virginica, 
furnishes some interesting points for observa- 
tion, such as time of opening, the relative 
positions of the stamens then and later, the 
number of times it reopens, and its mode of 
fertilization. 
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Some other flowers of this month are the 
Wild Ginger, Asarum Canadense, Penny- 
wort, Obolaria Virginica, Wind-flower, Tha- 
lictrum anemonoides, several of the genus Ra- 
nunculus, Mouse-ear, Antennaria plantagini- 
folia, Dog-toothed violet, Erythronvum Ameri- 
canum, and many more.— William Trimble, 
in The Student for Fourth month. 





For Friends’ T ntelligencer. 
TO SWARTHMORE IN APRIL. 


Soon after the burning of the Swarthmore 
College edifice, in the sad autumnal days of 
last year, we made a pilgrimage to the scene 
of the disaster, wandered through the beauti- 
ful woodland adjoining, already rich in 
happy memories, and then mused awhile at 
the noontide hour over the blackened walls, 


the only collegiate institution of our religious 
body. 

Knowing the loyalty of our people, and the 
noble beneficence of some Friends, who are 
blessed with affluence, it was very safe then 
to venture the prediction that the building 
would promptly be restored in an improved 
form, that its halls would soon be regarnished 
and made fit for the educational home of our 
youth, and that they would, at an early day, 
resound again with the glad voices of enthu- 
siastic and-generous-hearted students, respond- 
ing to the graver and wiser utterances of their 
leaders and oracles. 

This brilliant April day (Fourth month, 
8th), when flower and bud answer joyously 
to the sweet call of the spring time, we stand 
again on the lawn which is the noble campus 
of our college and behold the substantial 
structure, then in ruins, triumphantly raising 
its re-crowned head toward the azure vault 
of heaven, the builders zealously pushing on 
the work of restoration, and all proceeding 
in that serene and hopeful order which char- 
acterizes good architectural work. 

One is reminded of the reflection of a seer 
of modern times upon the construction of the 
great cathedrals which are the wonder and 
i 
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glory of Europe: “They have this distinct 
and indisputable glory,—that their mighty 
walls were never raised, and never shall be, 
but by men who love and aid each other in 
their weakness ; that their interlacing strength 
of vaulted stone has its foundation upon the 
stronger arches of manly fellowship, and all 
their changing grace of depressed or lifted 
pinnacle owes its cadence and completeness 
to sweeter symmetries of the human soul.” 
And we may say of the noble building before 
us, and of the valuable school which it is to 
shelter, that they never could have come into 
existence, but by the loving, faithful. har- 
igh 
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monious work of many striving as one; and 
that all “ the cadence and completeness ” 
shall be realized or that has been realized is 
due to the sweet symmetries of human 
souls, 


that. 


Thankful acknowledgments are due to the 


generous givers who have not suffered the 
good work to lag for want of funds, and to 


the faithful Friends who had the superinten- 
dence of the restoration and have given that. 
intelligent and patient care to the subject. 
which will benefit all the generations of youths 
and maidens who, in days to come, shall call 
Swarthmore College their Alma Mater. 

The new Scientific Building is much nearer 
completeness than the main building. Indeed, 
it looked as if the workmen were very nearly 
done with it, and that the next step should 
be its fitting up with the needful appliances 
of a school for instruction in Physical 
Science. It is believed, in these, our days, 
that our many-sided human lives are bene- 
fitted by cuiture in many directions, rather 
than by a comparatively narrow line of 
study which deals mainly in the action, 
events and thought of a far antiquity. 

It remains to be seen whether Classic or 
Scientific studies have the greater value for 
the lads who are to be our citizens—our 
rulers, and the maidens who are to be the 
conservators of the future homes of America. 
It is all-important that this matter should be 
rightly decided in each individual case, for 
it is reasonable to conclude that what is ben- 
eficial to one class of minds may not be so 
good for every other class. It is equally 
reasonable to claim that the unassisted judg- 
ment of the young student will not always 
guide himaright. There is one undoubted truth 
which may be the basis of a decision in re- 
gard to the benefits of study. That kind of 
culture is most advantageous to the young 
which best trains the understanding, and 
most fully calls out and exercises the powers. 
of mind. The acquisition of knowledge 
should have constant reference to the duties. 
and actual needs as well as to the happiness 
of life. ‘“ Knowledge is mental’food, and is 
exactly to the spirit what food is to the body.” 
No knowledge is of any value which is not 
this food to the spirit. It is of nomse hearded 
as a miser hoards his gold, but avails only 
when it helps toward the development and 
growth of the immortal mind. Only thus 
can it be worth the toil of the gathering, and 
it is only as it conduces to man’s power for 
usefulness and beneficence that it is allied to 
wisdom. Knowledge is not wisdom necessa- 
rily, but it is the food on which wisdom is 
nourished. 

It has been judged by the modern philoso- 
phers, at whose feet we love to sit, that the 
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natural sciences have a holy and humbling 
influence upon the human heart. “They 
make men gentle and modest,” says Ruskin, 
“in proportion to the largeness of their appre- 
hension, and just perception of the infiniteness 
of the things they can never know.” Believ- 
ing these things, we pause in deep approval 
before the substantial structure devoted to 
the study of the secrets of the creative mind. 
Original investigation will go hand in hand 
with the statements of already demonstrated 
truth, and here, we trust, our boys and girls 
will be trained to be truly natural philoso- 
phers—not necessarily wise, but lovers of 
wisdom. 

We must not omit, this warm sunny day, 
to go down into the grove and see what prom- 
ise Nature is making of the coming glory of 
summer. The buds are swelling on the trees, 
and down among the withered leaves, most 
beautiful and delicate—clothed in the tender- 
est blue—arise little families of the flowers of 
the liver-leaf (Hepatica triloba). They are 
clad in a soft silky investment, which the 
botanists would cali hairs. The old leaves 
of last year’s plant lie about sadly, only 
awaiting the development of the flowers, when 
they will wither and die, and fresh new 
leaves will arise to do the work of the coming 
summer. Death is surely no evil, especially 
if the life work is done, or nearly done. Fur- 
ther on the pure white flowers of the blood- 
root (Sanguinaria) appear in tempting profu- 
sion. We cannot forbear to gather them, 
though ‘the red juice, suggestive of blood, 
oozes from the wounded root-stalk. The 
Saxifrage, as yet only in bud, amid its little 
nest of radical leaves, we take it from,its 
pleasant wood home, knowing that it will de- 
velop and bloom beautifully in a dish of 
earth, and give us a little glimpse of wood- 
land a for weeks to come. The 
pars dh eauty (Claytonia) has also appeared, 
and above us the little flowers of the sassafras 
and of the maple demonstrate that the season 
is really opening. The winter has been so 
mild that the fronds of the evergreen fern 
are quite fair and bright; we can gather 
enough of them to make a brave show of 

reenery in a few moments. The hemlock 
ughs are also tempting, and there is no one 
to say us nay. Among the bare tree tops a 
choir of melodious birds are singing madri- 
gals, the woodpecker taps the trunk in search 
of insect spoil, and below us the strong waters 
of Crumb Creek murmur along, and lapse 
quietly over the dam, which stores up enough 
of the passing flood to ensure an abundant 
supply to the College. We sit down here 
and rest a little in view of woods and waters, 
conscious of the many forms of awakening 


life that lie hidden all around us. Just at | 
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our feet appears a generous white conical 
bud, rising from among the mouldering 
leaves, and the philosopher at my side, intent 
upon vivisection, breaks it off and opens it. 
There, most neatly folded, are the umbrella- 
leaf and the delicate rich flower of the May-ap- 
ple (Podophyllum). Slowly we depart from the 
quiet retreat, feeling sensibly how good it is 
to be close to the great heart of Nature, if 
only for one short hour. The swollen acorn 
sends down its radicle, the chestnut is burst- 
ing its brown coat, the flowers are unfolding 
in tranquil beauty, the birds are caroling 
their Easter songs of joy, and we are ready 
to acknowledge, with Emerson, that “The 
day of days—the great day of the feast of 
Life—is that in which the inward eye opens 
to the unity of all things and the omnipres- 
ence of law.” 8. R. 





MEMORIES OF LONGFELLOW-—AN EVENING 
IN THE OLD CRAIGIE HOUSE. 


No face was better known or loved in Cam- 
bridge (alas! that we must say was) than the 
enial face of America’s best-known poet, 
ngfellow, with its silvery crown of radiant 
white hair. His brown overcoat, too, was as 
well known and almost as historical, though 
for a far different reason, as the gray redin- 
gote of the first Napoleon. But all the world 
has not been to Cambridge, and perhaps an 
account of an evening with the poet may pass 
over some ground hitherto untraveled. 

It was in the winter of 1880 that I had the 
pleasure of first seeing Longfellew in his own 
home. I was a stranger in Cambridge, but 
there is nothing more charming and delight- 
ful than Cambridge hospitality. In the, old 
Craigie Mansion on Brattle street used to be 
free-hearted hospitality, and that hospitality 
received a fresh lease of life when the poet 
took up his home there. I had been in Cam- 
bridge only a few weeks when with two friends 
I was invited to dine with Mr. Longfellow 
and spend the evening—the invitation was 
not for a dinner party, but for a purely in- 
formal meal, and was all the more welcome. 
It was a moonlight night when we left our 
home and walked down Brattle street facin 
the Charles; as we entered the gate the old 
mansion stood transfigured in the moonlight, 
the river gleamed silver white, the sheltering 
row of bare lilac bushes had a spectral effect 
which was enhanced by the two tall poplars, 
bare and straight, standing like sentinels in 
the quiet moonlight. But when we mounted 
the steps, rang the bell of the old door with 
its quaint brass knocker, and stepped inside 
the broad hall, there was nothing unreal or 
unsubstantial in our welcome. The bell was 
hardly touched when the door swung open, 
and we stepped into a hospitable hall, as large 
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as an ordinary room, its walls hung with 
paintings ; facing the door was the old-fash- 
ioned broad staircase; halfway up the stairs, 
on the first landing, stood the tall clock, say- 
ing, 





like a bird lightly from branch to branch, 
and making whatever subject he lingered on 
cheerful and bright. He spoke of Carlyle, 
who was still alive, and praised him in very 
high terms: “I particularly admire his 
‘French Revolution’ and ‘Frederick the 
Great,’” he said; “I consider him as one of 
the few writers who have made history really 
live. Carlyle saw facts with his imagina- 
tion.” 

Then the poet gave some reminiscences of 
his college days at Bowdoin. “The study 
that I most disliked was Forensics,” he con- 
tinued. “I begged the president to excuse 
me, but to my surprise when the class came 
up I was the first one called upon to recite! 
I don’t think the president was very fond of 
me. Some of our professors, too, were very 
amusing; one of them in Mental Science 
always began questioning us in this manner: 
‘Now, young gentlemen, what is logic, or, in 
the words of the author, logic is what? I 
did not care so much for the mere bare facts 
of Mental Science; I loved them clothed in 
appropriate words. Do you remember this 
fine quotation from John Locke: ‘Thus the 
ideas, as well as children, of our youth, often 
die before us; and our minds represent to us 
those tombs to which we are qpenees 
where, though the brass and marble remain, 
yet the inscriptions are effaced by time and 
the imagery moulders away.’” Then he 
solemnly added: “God grant that I may be 
preserved from that.” The prayer has been 
granted, and he has been taken from us 
while still strong and able to bear the poet’s 
message to humanity. 

Soon after reciting this passage the conver- 
sation turned to poets and poetry. “ Dante 
is a transcendent poet,” said his translator, 
and then recited in Italian a portion of the 
opening canto of the “Inferno.” “Can any- 
thing be more simple and direct than that, 
and yet more musical and full of thought?” 
he asked. “It is easy enough to be simple 
at the expense of beauty,” he added, “or to 
be musical at the expense of thought; the 
great poet is the man who at a white heat. 
welds simplicity with beauty and thought 
with music.” 

After dinner the ladies retired to the draw- 
ing-room; about half an hour later Long- 
fellow entered and turned over the bound 
pages of Vanity Fair, a periodical filled with 
caricatures of different celebrated men. All 
the time he was turning the leaves there 
flowed forth a running commentary of wit, 
memories and anecdotes which it is as impos- 
sible to describe as it would be to picture by 
words a mountain brook. Upon the mantel 
there was a beautiful photograph of a refined, 
delicate face. It was a man of about thirty- 






























‘Forever, never ; 
Never, forever.’’ 

On the left of the entrance was the small recep- 
tion room, and back of it the dining room ; 
on the other side was the historic study which 
has been so many times described. In the 
rear of this was the large drawing-room or 
library, into which we were ushered after 
laying aside our wraps. The drawing-room 
was cheery with red hangings; in the corner 
stood a large grand piano, the walls were 
literally lined with bookshelves, and in the 
centre of the room stood a table bestrewn 
with books and papers. A cheery open fire- 
place, whose yawning mouth was encircled 
by a row of quaintly colored tiles, and which 
gave forth a genial warmth from a huge log 
crackling on some curious brass andirons, 
added color and warmth to the home picture. 
But why linger on the mere outside shell ? 

The door suddenly opened and Longfellow 
walked in. He was rather shorter in stature 
than we had anticipated, but very erect and 
vigorous; his frame was neither stout nor 
thin; his face was ruddy in complexion and 
surrounded by a mass of silvery white hair; 
the eyes, surmounted by bushy eyebrows, were 
the chief charm of the mobile face; they 
looked out so bright and keen that it was dif- 
ficult to tell their color, though it appeared 
to be*blue; we were inclined to be struck by 
the brilliancy rather than the shade. Around 
the eyes were some characteristic wrinkles, 
which gave a genial and happy expression to 
the face when the poet smiled. As he en- 
tered there was a cordial grace and ease 
in his manner which put everyone at ease. 
It is related that before Heine met Goethe he 
had prepared a fine speech to deliver, but 
when he saw the great man he could only 
stammer “Ah! the plums are very fine on 
the road to Weimar!” But one needed not 
to prepare a speech before meeting Longfel- 
low; he himself was your inspiration. When 
you met him you felt you were with a friend. 

After shaking hands with us all, the poet 


riches—I’d offer my arm to one of you, but f[ 
don’t know which!” So the six ladies went 
in arm-in-arm, Mr. Longfellow followed, and 
the company of seven sat down at the cheer- 
ful round table. On the wall at the left of 
the pleasant dining-room hung a large oil 

ainting of the three daughters of the poet ; 
rom this picture the photograph which is so 
popular has been taken. Al] through dinner- 
time the poet chattered and talked, flying 
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five, apparently, with a fine broad forehead, 
soft silky hair brushed carelessly back, dark, 
dreamy eyes, and an exquisitely chiseled 
mouth and chin. “Iam glad you like the 
photograph,” said the poet to me ; “ It repre- 
sents my dear friend Ruskin at his best. J 
met Ruskin first in Paris. Bead a 

So the conversation flowed on: but who 
ean reproduce its thousand felicities, its 
cheeriness, its breadth, its kindliness and 
worldwide sympathy? What has been given 
is the mere shadow of the past ; let those who 
love the poet take it as it was meant—an 
attempt to throw a single flower, dwarfed 
though it may be, upon the newly made grave 
of that loved poet whom the whole world 
delights to honor!—E. A. T., in the N. Y. 
Tribune. 





THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw, 
And, from its station in the hall, 
An ancient time-piece says to all— 

‘* Forever—never ! 

Never—forever!’’ 


Halfway up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 

From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 

Crosses himself and sighs ‘‘Alas!”’ 

With sorrowful voice, to all who pass, 
‘* Forever—never! 

Never—forever !”’ 


By day its voice is low and light ; 

But, in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say, at each chamber-door— 

“* Forever—never ! 

Never—forever!”’ 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchangéd it has stood, 
And, as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats these words of awe— 
** Forever—never ! 
Never—forever!”’ 


In that mansion used to be 

Free-hearted Hospitality. 

His great fires up the chimney roared, 

The stranger feasted at his board ; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning time-piece never ceased— . 
‘* Forever—never ! 

Never—forever!”’ 


There a of merry children played, 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed. 
O precious hours! O golden prime, 

And affluence of love and time! 

Even as a miser counts his gold, 


These hours the ancient time-piece told— 
‘* Forever—never ! 
Never—forever!”’ 


From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow; 
And in the bash that followed the prayer 
Was heard the old clock on the stair— 
‘* Forever—never! 
Never—forever!”’ 
All are scattered now and fled ; 


Some are married, some are dead ; 
And when I ask, with throhs of pain, 


‘‘Ah! when shall they all meet again, < 


As in the days long since gone by ?”’ 
The ancient time-piece makes reply— 
‘** Forever—never! 
Never—forever!”’ 


Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain and care, 
And death and time shall disappear— 
Forever there, but never here! 
The horologue of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly— 

‘* Forever—never! 

Never—forever !”’ 





THE SENATE AND THE INDIANS, 


The action of the Senate on the Indian ap- 
propriation bill indicates that that body posses- 
ses a proper appreciation of the value of In- 
dian schools. 
terially in that respect by adding $50,000 for 
the building of school-houses on the reserva- 
tions and $17,000 for the support of schools 
within the States. The total amount appro- 
priated for industrial schools is $412,000. 
The success of the educational institutions at 
Carlisle and Hampton has had a visible effect 
upon the disposition of Congress to take hold 
of this branch of the treatment of the Indian 
‘ag Their power for good has already 

een demonstrated. Every Indian youth 
who has been sent back to his people trained 
in some useful mechanical calling, and in the 
common elements of education, exerts a civil- 
izing influence on his tribe. He becomes the 
best kind of a missionary. The readiness 
with which the less civilized Indians, even, 
seize the opportunities that are presented to 
send their children to these schools is 
marked. 

It has been but a few years since the opin- 
ion generally prevailed that the civilization 
of the Indians was nothing more than a dream 
of utopian philanthropists. Their extermi- 
nation was regarded as a foregone conclu- 
sion, and that, too, in a comparatively short 
time. It is not improbable that they will 
disappear in the course of a few generations, 
but it now seems likely to be through the dis- 
solution of. tribal relations and their gradual 
absorption in the masses of the people. The 
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experience of the last ten years has materially 
changed the popular view of the capacities of 
the aborigine. Notwithstanding the troubles 
that have arisen, the instances of bad faith 
on the part of the government and its agents, 
and the comsequent outrages on the part of 
some tribes, there has been a perceptible and 
encouraging advance in the right direction. 
Indian civilization, so-called, has been in the 
ast really little else than demoralization. 
t consisted mainly of vices. This condition 
has not been abolished by any means, but it 
has been improved upon. The reports of the 
honest and reliable superintendents of the 
agencies for some years back have been en- 
couraging. Secretary Schurz testified to 
ayaa annually, and Secretary Kirkwood’s 
ast report was peculiarly satisfactory. 

The improvement has been slow, but under 
continued fair treatment, it promises to be 
permanent. The Indian can become an ag- 
riculturist and a mechanic, and he takes to 
education kindly. This much has been dem- 
onstrated, and the fact is gaining for him a 
consideration that he was formerly denied. 
It requires no exceptional wisdom to foresee 
the time when all the parts of the United 
States that are worth living on will pass into 
individual ownership. The Indian will be 
surrounded on all sides by Caucasians. In 
the nature of things, he can not be always a 
beneficiary. He must earn his own living in 
a civilized way, or he will be crowded out of 


- existence by poverty, vice and disease, the 


causes that are eliminating the weaker indi- 
viduals of all races in the competitions of 
life. When the Indian was assailed almost 
solely by the vices of civilization he responded 
to it in kind. Now that he is being attacked 
by the virtuous side of civilization to some 
extent, he is responding in kind likewise. 
The question is whether a further develop- 
ment of the humane plan will place him 
where he can sustain himself as an individual 
in modern society. It is his only chance, and 
the United States government should give 
him the full benefit of it. The Senate is dis- 
posed to take this view of the situation. 
Senator Hoar advocates the appropriation 
of $2,000,000, or so much of it as may be 
necessary, for the “care, support and educa- 
tion, in any of the States, of all Indian chil- 
dren dwelling west of the Mississippi and not 
belonging to the five tribes of the Indian 
Territory,” at a cost not to exceed $200 per 
annum for each child. The spirit here 
evinced is to be commended, but there is no 
use in overdoing the thing. A gradual de- 
velopment of the schools that have been so 
carefully managed, and the institution of a 
few others if necessary, are enough to provide 
for now. An unguarded enthusiasm is the 


we 


worst enemy sometimes that philanthropic 
enterprises have to contend with. There is a 
reaction always when a matter is strained, 
and reactions are dangerous. A natural 
growth is the surest and safest. The schools 
are but part of the Indian civilization pro- 
cess. They will not settle the problem alone. 
Security in property must be guaranteed, ag- 
ricultural implements furnished either free of 
charge or on’ credit, and several other mat- 
ters attended to also. To the credit of Con- 
gress it may be said that it has not been alto- 
gether oblivious to these things. 


The other circumstances being placed in a 
reasonably favorable condition, the sending 
back each year of practically educated In- 
dian youths from the schools can not fail to 
make an increasing impression on the tribes 
in the West. The change will be so gradual 
that experienced observers can alone note it 
in any one year, and the advance of several 
years may be counteracted by a breach of 
faith brought about by rapacious Indian 
traders. But whatever the result of the gen- 
eral policy, it is a gratification to know that 
the Carlisle and Hampton Schools are re- 
ceiving proper recognition.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 





Burmau.-—A larger portion of the popula- 
tion go to school in Burmah than in any 
other part of India. There is a national sys- - 
tem of monastic education in which are in- 
cluded two thousand six hundred and forty- 
five schools, with sixty-five thousand three 
hundred and twenty pupils. Nearly every 
Burman man or boy comes under instruction 
of some sort for a part of his life ata kyoung 
(or monastery), and it is partly by reason of 
the religious and secular teaching imparted 
at the kyoungs that these institutious have 
acquired and retain so strong a hold on the 
veneration of all Burmans. 


a 
TALK CORRECTLY. 


We are interested in some of the remarks 
of Bishop Huntington in his address before 
the Keble Institute. He is concerned in 
view of the prevalent carelessness in the use 
of language by those who are well able to be 
not only correct but elegant. 


Probably there is not an instrument in 
common use, from the pencil to a piano, 
which is used so imperfectly as language. 
You were well taught here, and most of you 
have been using the English you learned for 
some time since you graduated. But, if you . 
will let me be plain, I suspect that it would 
be safe to offer a gold medal as a prize to 
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every young lady here who will not before 
to-morrow night utter some sentence that can- 
not be parsed; will put no singulars and 
plurals into forbidden connections ; will drop 
no particles, double no negatives, mix no 
metaphors, tangle no parentheses, begin no 
statement two or three times over without 
finishing it, and not: once construct a propo- 
sition after this manner: “ When a person 
talks like that, they ought to be ashamed of 
it.” We all repeat and perpetuate conven- 
tional blunders and hereditary solecisms with- 
out once applying the study of four or five 
years in syntax and conjugation to our cur- 
rent speech. Where is the reform to begin? 
I say emphatically, Set about grammatic cor- 
rectness, first of all. Watch yourself. Criti- 
cise yourself. Be intolerant with yourself. 
Get some house-mate to expose you. Say 
over the thing correctly till the mistake is 
made impossible. It would be no more dis- 
creditable to your Keble training to finish a 
picture out of drawing, or to misspell the 
name of one of our Territories, or to mis- 
translate a line of Virgil, or to flat in music, 
than to eonfound the parts of speech in a 
morning call... . Nothing is to be said in 
this presence of slang. If I were to exhort 
those who are here on that matter, it should 
be only to forbearance, in that they are 
obliged to hear it from their ill-bred acquain- 
tances. “Awful handsome” and “ horrid 
nice” and “jolly sunset,” and all that piti- 
ful dialect, coming of weak heads and early 
neglect, we shall have to bear with till select 
and hightoned schools, like this one, have 
chastened the manners and elevated the spirit 
of the better conditioned classes ; and, through 
them, the improved standard will work its 
way outward and downward into the public 
schools and the homes of the people. Un- 
expected hyperbole is often witty ; but non- 
sense is not, nor are stale repititions of non- 
sense. An ill-natured bachelor shamelessly 
reports that he has entered in his diary a 
thousand scraps of talk of young women over- 
heard in streets and houses, of which seven 
hundred and eighty begin with “Says I” or 
“Says he,” and a hundred and twenty con- 
tain the combinations “ just splendid,” “stuck 
up,” and “perfectly lovely.” —Bishop Hun- 
tington’s Address before the Keble School. 


ITEMS. 


THE condition of affairs in Ireland is be- 
coming more serious every day. 


THE history of the recent successful nego- 
tiations for the release of naturalized Amer- 
icans imprisoned in Ireland was sent to Con- 
gress by the President on the 5th inst. 


Notice has been given that the Post Office 
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Department will begin on April 10th the is- 
sue of a new postage stamp of the denomina- 
tion of five cents, and bearing a portrait of 
President Garfield. 


THE President has vetoed the Chinese Im- 
migration Bill. The California papers com- 
ment bitterly upon the veto. The President 
was burned in effigy at public meetings held 
in some parts of the State. 


A DESPATCH in the London Daily News, 
from Vienna, says: ‘It is stated that the at- 
tacks upon the Jews of Southern Russia have 
recommeneed. In one city the Jewish shops 
were set on fire with petroleum.”’ 


DESTRUCTIVE cyclones occurred in various 
portions of the West and Northwest on the 
6th inst. The little town of Chase, Kansas, 
was almost entirely demolished, three persons 
being killed and one fatally injured. 


A GREAT snow and wind storm visited the 
Northwest, from Southern Dakota to Manito- 
ba, about two weeks ago, and the reports 
which have been slowly coming inshow that 
many lives were lost and much damage done 
to property. 


A PROTEST has been published in the Nine- 
teenth Century against the Channel Tunnel, 
on the ground that it would involve England 
in military dangers and liabilities from which 
as an island she has hitherto been free. The 
article is signed by a number of the most 
prominent men in England. 


THE first large party of English colonists 
for Manitoba, upwards of 500 in number, ar- 
rived at Halifax on the 8th inst., and left the 


.same night by train for the Northwest. They 


have with them sums of money aggregating 
$500,000. The next steamer from England is 
expected to bring about 1,000 more colonists. 


A TELEGRAM from London, of the 6th inst., 
states: ‘‘ the pressure of emigration is so great 
that an additional ship of the Allan line, the 
Nestorian, sailed to-day for Boston. The 
steamship Parisian, which sailed yesterday 
from Liverpool for Boston, via Halifax, took 
out 1,000 passengers, most of whom are capi- 
talists, bound for Manitoba.”’ 


NOTICES. 


FAIRHILL INDULGED MEETING, 
First-day, Fourth month 16th, 3 P. M., at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 3401 German- 
town avenue. A general invitation is ex- 
tended. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Fourth mo, 19, at Race st., 3 P. M. 
és 20, Green st., 3 P. M. 
a 21, Spruce st., 10} A. M. 

A meeting of the Joint Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting on the subject of 
Temperance will be held in Philadelphia, at 
Race Street Meeting-house, room 1, on Sev- 
enth-day, Fourth mo. 22d, 1882, at 104 A. M. 

The Seeutive Committee will meet at Race 
Street re on a day, at9 A. M. 

AMES H. ATKINSON, 
Lucy SmyTH, JR., \ Clerks. 





